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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


BARLEY. 

Me Fessenpen—I received the inclosed from Dr 
Braprorp, some time since, as you will see by the date 
of his letter, and intended you should have had it for pub- 
lication much sooner, but was desirous of showing it to | 
some of my agricultural friends, which has caused the de- | 
lay; when it is considered that Dr BRApFoRD is concern- 
ed in an extensive brewery, and very competent to inves- | 
tigate and determine the quality of barley, it cannot be | 
doubted the publication of his letter will tend to induce 
cultivators to give their attention to the subject. The 
Barley, Wheat, and Rye, which I raised this year was or- 
dinary, the kernels much shrivelled, the barley weighing 
only forty-one pounds per bushel; much of this may be 
imputed to the season, which was unfavorable for every 
kind of grain (Indian corn only excepted) in my neigh- 
borhood, but a large part of the failure, I am inclined to 
think, was owing to the quality of the sced. 

Your friend and humble servant, 


GORHAM PARSONS. 
Brighton, Dec. 24, 1828. 


Deax Sirn—You may remember, some time 
since, a conversation respecting barley, and that 
you then observed that any information on the 
subject would be put in a proper train for_reach- 
iug those interested in the improvement of agri- 
culture. The following extract from an article 
on Brewing, written by Professor Taomson, con- 
tains many things that I think should be known to 
farmers, since itis evidently for their interest to 
cultivate a valuable, instead of an indifferent arti- 
cle. 

“ Barley is the sced of the Hordeum vulgare, a 

plant which has been cultivated from time im- 
memorial, chiefly for the manufacture of beer.— 
There are two species of Hordeum under cultiva- 
tion in Britain; Ist. The Hordeum vulgare, or 
barley,in which the seeds are disposed in two 
rows onthe spike. This is the species usually 
cultivated in England and in the southern parts 
of Scotland. 2d. The Hordeum herastichon, call- 
ed inthe South of Scotland bear, and in Aber- 
deenshire, big. In this species the grains are dis- 
posed in two rows asin the other; but these 
seeds spring from the same point, so that the head 
of big appears to have the seeds disposed in six 
rows. Big is a much more hardy plant than bar- 
ley and ripens more rapidly. Hence it thrives 
better than barley in cold and high situations.— 
On this account it is sown in preference in the 
Highlands and northern parts of Scotland, where 
the climate is colder than more to the south. We 
have been assured that there is a third species of 
Hordeum cultivated in Scotland, in which the 
seeds in the spike are arranged in four rows. To 
this the term bear is exclusively confined by some. 
We have not, ourselves, had an opportunity of ex- 
amining this species, nor do we find it noticed by 
botanists. The trivial name fetrastichon might be 
applied to it. 

The grains of barley are much larger than those 
of big, and the cuticle which covers them ia thin- 
ner. Indeed the thickness of the skin of barley 











,itself varies according to the heat of the climate |ley, on the contrary, we shall find almost all the 
===== |in which it is cultivated, being always the thinner, | grains nearly of a size, though in some cases, the 
jthe warmer the climate. 


Li | 


/grain constituting the upper termination of the 
The specific gravity of barley is rather greater spike is rather smaller than the rest. 
than that of big. The average weight of a Win-| These circumstances may strike the reader as 
chester bushel of barley, was found to be 50-7 Ibs. too minute and trifling to be stated in such detail, 
avoirdupois, and the average weight of the bushel but we shall find afterwards, that they will furnish 
of big 46-383 Ibs. The heaviest barley tried | us with an explanation of some anomalous circum- 
weighed 52-265 lbs. per bushel, and the heaviest , stances that occur when these two species of hor- 
big 48-586 Ibs. This big grew in Perthshire, and | dewm are converted into malt. The value of bar- 
the season was peculiarly favorable. It was not ley, (or its produce in alcohol) is rather improved, 
absolutely free from a mixture of barley, as was) while big on the contrary, is deteriorated in malt- 
ascertained by sowing a quantity of it—but the ing it at least 20 per cent.” 
proportion of barley was very small. The aver-, Such are the remarks of Professor Tnomson, 
age weight of a grain of barley is 0-6688 of a and they are founded on very careful experiments. 
grain or nearly two. The average weight of a My own opportunities of making similar exper:- 
grain of big is 0-5613 of a grain. ‘The average ments and acquiring similar information respect- 
length of a grain of barley from many thousand ing the barley of this country, have been too luit- 
admeasurements is 0-345 of an inch, while that ed to speak at much length concerning the mat- 
of a grain of big is 0-3245 of an inch. The av- ter. As far as I have been able to ascertain, 
erage breadth of a grain of barley is 0-145 of an there are four species cultivated, namely— 
inch, while the average breadth of a grain of big Ist. The Hordeum vulgare, or true English bar- 
is 0-136 inch. ‘The average thickness of a grain ley. This agrees with Professor Tuomson’s des- 
of barley is 0-1125 inch, while that of a grain of cription, and is the most valuable, though unfortu- 
big is 0-1055 inch. Thus we perceive that the nately the least common species. It is known by 
grain of big is smaller than the grain of barley in the name of two-rowed barley. A bushel of this 
all its dimensions. species well cleaned, will, as I am informed, for I 
To determine the relative weight of the skins have not been fortunate enough to procure such a 
of barley and big, we made choice of three parcels sample, weigh from 50 to 54 pounds. 
of grain, all excellent in their kinds, namely, Nor- 2d. The Hordeum tetrastichon, or bear. The 
folk barley—Haddington barley, and Lanark big. corns of this species when removed from the spike, 
The weight of the whole grain and of the skins of resemble those of the first species—indeed it is 
each of these is as follows. commonly considered asthe same. Ona close 


Weight of a corn in grains. | €Xamination they will be found to differ in two or 


Norfolk barley ‘“ “« 0-6809 « « |three particulars—the skin is thicker, the beard 

Haddington barley “ “« 0.7120 « « jharder and stronger, and the back of the corn is 
=) . ~~ * 

Lanark big “ “« 0.5408 « « |marked by a stronger ridge along the centre—it is 


‘not so valuable as the former species, weighing 
ifrom 47 to 50 Ibs. only. It is called two-rowed 
: : | barley like the last, but incorrectly since it grows 
Haddington barley “ 0-123 or 1-6 in four rows, and the ear when p Ferse is thus 
Lanark big « 0-125 or 3-5 easily distinguished from that of the true two-row- 
From this we see that there is little difference ed barley. 
between the weight of the skin of Norfolk and 3d. The Hordeum hexastichon, or big—com- 
Haddington barley ; but a very considerable one monly known to our farmers, I believe, by the 
between Haddington barley and Lanark -big.— name of French or four-rowed barley. It grows 
Hence it would seem that this difference is not as asserted by Txomson, in six rows, or rather 
owing to the climate in which the barley vege- two rows, of which each is divided into three. It 
tates, but rather to a difference in the nature of answers his description very well, and is an infe- 
the species. The bulks of these two species of rior grain—seldom weighing more than 46 Ib. 
grain are to each other as follows. ‘and often not 44 Ibs. Unfortunately for the brew- 
Barley 0-00217 inch. ‘ers it is a common variety. 
Big 0-001777 inch. | 4th. The naked, or ball, or potatoe barley, for 
These quantities represent the average bulk of a I have heard it called by all these names, I have 
corn of each kind. Thus it appears that a grain never happened to see, and know nothing of its 
of barley is rather more than 1-6th part larger comparative value. 
than a grain of big. _ Teannot but think that it would be for the in- 
Finally, from a comparison of many thousand terest of the farmer to cultivate the former of these 
corns of each species with each other it appears in our warm climate to the exclusion of the others, 
that the inequality between the size of different certainly to the exclusion of the third species, or 
grains of big is greater than between different big, since it would command a much higher price. 
grains of barley. Indeed if we examine an ear of It would even be a great improvement in our ag- 
big when nearly ripe, we shall perceive that the ricultural system, if farmers would take pains to 
corns towards the bottom of the ear, are smaller prepare for the market, parcels of any one of 
than those torvards the summit agd ubeut th. mid- these species by itself. As it is they are always 
die of the ear. Several of those towards the bot-| mixed ; the eonsequence is that when the barley 
tom are usually abortive or consist only of skin, \or bear predominates, the big malt, which is un- 
but this is not always the case. In an ear of bar- {profitable enough at any rate, must be rendered 


Weight of skin in grains. 
Norfolk barley a 0-110 or 1-6 
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atill less valeehilt, by being kept on the ase long | dhssttance of times ‘iid seasons. Other Greek | The Romans did not bind their corn into 
enongh for the barley to come forward. It is) writers wrote on rural economy, and Xenophon | sheaves. When cut it was sent directly to the 
thus sacrificed, or spent, or if the big be treated) among the nuniber, but their works have been lost| area to be threshed, and was separated from the 
fairly, as in those cases in which it coustitutes the in the lapse of ages. Samed by throwing it from one part of the floor to 
largest portion of the parcel. ‘The other portion, The implements of Grecian Agriculture were | the other. Feeding down grain whew too luxuri- 
namely, the barley or bear, being grains of slower very few and simple. Those mentioned by Hesi-|ant was practised. Virgil says, “ What commen- 
growth, must be dried before they are balf malted. od are a plough, consisting of turee parts, the | dation shall I give to him, who, lest lis corn 





With great respect, share-beam the draught-pole and the plough-tail ;| should lodge, pastures it while young, as soon as 
your obed’t serv’t, ‘but antiquarians are not agreed as to the exact/the blade equals the furrow. Geor. lib. 1, 1. 111. 
Boston, Oct. 1828. GAM. BRADFORD. © form of the implement. A cart with low wheels,! Watering ona large seale was applied both to 


eeenye and ten spans (seven feet six inches) in width.— | arable and grass lands. Virgil advises to “ bring 
AGRICULTU! te, The rake, sickle and ox-goad are mentioned, bat} down the waters of a river upon the sown corn, 
The following article was written for the Conversation Lexicon, no description is given of the mode in which they | and when the field is parched, and the plants dry- 
a Populer Encycicpedia, tr slated fiom the Geman, with were constructed. The operations of Grecian | ing, convey it from the brow of a hill in channels.” 
culture according to Hesiod were neither ctmee| Geo. lib. 1, 1. 106. 
ous nor complicated. The ground received three! The farm management most approved of by 
ploughings, one in autumn, another in spring, and | the scientific husbandmen of Rome, was, in gen- 
a third immediately before sowing the sced. Ma-j| eral, such as would meet the approbation of mtod- 
nures were applied, and by Pliny their invention | ern cultivators. The importance of thorough til- 
is ascribed to the Grecian king Augeas. Theo-| lage is illustrated by the following apologue. “A 
phrastus mentions six different species of manures, | vine dresser had two daughters and a vineyard ; 
; , ; and adds that a mixture of soils produces the same | when his oldest daughter was married he gave 
basis of all other arts, and in all countries coeval effect as manures. Clay, he observed, should be ; her a third of his vineyard for a portion ; notwith- 
with the first dawn of civilization. Without agri- mixed with sand, and sand with clay. Seed was(| standing which he had the saine quantity of fruit 
culture mankind would be savages, sparsely seat-! sown by hand, and covered with a rake. Grain|as formerly. When his youngest daughter was 
tered through interminable forests, with no other was reaped with a sickle, bound in sheaves,| married, he gave her half of what remained, still 


habitations than caverns, hollow trees, or huts) threshed, then winnowed by wind, laid in chests,| the produce of his vineyard was andi:ninished.”— 


> Yi ] ’¢ a } . mad r , ‘ .» $ } . . . . . . 
more rude and inconvenient than the most ordi-| pins, or granaries, and taken out as wanted by the | This result was the consequence of his bestowing 


, . » cho r » ley » swe lo . ° . . ° 
nary hovel or cattle-shed of the modern cultivator. | family, to be pounded in mortars or quernmills!as much labour on the third part left after his 


It 1s the most universal as well as the most an-! into meal. caughters had received their portions, as he had 
cient of the arts, and requires the greatest number, ‘The ancient Romans vencrated the plough, and | been accustomed to give to the whole vineyard. 

of operators. It employs seven-eighths, and feeds | jn the earliest and purest times of the Republic, The Romans, unlike most conquerors, instead 
the whole aor’ of population of almost every civ-| the greatest praise which could be given to an il-| of desolating improved’ the countries which 
ilized community. Agriculture is not only indis-| Justrious character was to say that he was an in-| they subdued. “'To benefit mankind and increase 
pgnsable to the prosperity of a nation at large, but) dustrious and judicious husbandman. M. Cato, | their comfort and happiness seemed to be the in- 
is eminently conducive to the welfare of those | the censor, whe wee cclobreted ese statesman, | variable wishes of the Roman commanders. They 
who are engaged in its pursuits. Tt gives health | orator and general, having conquered nations, and | seldom or never burned or laid waste the country 
to the body, energy to the miad, is favorable to governed provinces, derived his highest and most, Which they conquered, but rather strained every 
virtuous and temperate habits—that knowledge | durable honours from having written a volumin-| nerve to civilize its inhabitants, and introduce the 
and purity of moral charactor, which are the pil-/ ous work on agriculture. In the Georgies of Vir-| arts necessary for promoting their comfort and 
lars of good government, and the only supporters gil the mi aje sty of verse and the harmony of num- | happiness. To facilitate communications from 
of national independence, which can be relied on) hers add dignity and grace to the most useful of | one district or town to another scems to have 

in the hour of danger. ‘all topies. Colur nell Ms who has been celebrated | — a primary objec t of the Romans, and the 


, he f¢ 7 a ead . 
With regard to the history of agriculture, slight | as a writer, flourished in the reign of the emperor | ' works of this kind, accomplished by them, are still 


sketches only can be given in a work, which, like | Claudins, and wrote twelve books on husbandry. | discernible in numerous places. By employing 
the present, professes rather to present genera!) which constituted a complete treatise on rural af. | their troops in this way, when not engaged in 
outlines than minute dilineations of the subjects, fairs, V arro, Pliny, and Palladius were likewise | more active service, their commanders seem to 
which it brings to view. ‘The first notices, which among the distinguished Romans, who wrote en| have had greatly the advantage over our modern 
history has afforded of agriculture, are found in) agricultural subjects. generals. ‘ Instead of suffering their soldiers to 
the writings of Moses. Froin them we learn that With regard to the Roman implements of agri-/| loiter in camps, er riot in towns, and thus enervate 
Cain was a “tiller of the gr van, that Abel sacri- | eujture, we learn that they used a great m: ny, but | their strength and relax their morals, the Roman 
ficed the “ firstlings of his Hock,” and that Noah their particular forms and uses are so imperfeetly | ¢ | commanders kept their soldiers regularly at work, 
“began to be a husbandman and planted a vine- described that very little is known concern ing and what was still better, at work ‘on objects high- 
yard.” The € hinese, Japanes e. Chaldeans, Egypt- them. From what we can ascertain respec ting | ly beneficial to the interests of those whom they 
ians and Phoenicians appear to have held husband- them, they appear more worthy of the notice of subjugated.” ‘ 
ry in high estimation. ‘The Egyptians were so the curious antiquarian than the practical cultiva- In the ages of anarchy and barberism which 
sensible of the blessings resulting from that art, tor. The plough, the most important implement succeeded the fall of the Roman empire, agricul- 
that they ascribed its invention to superhuman) of agriculture, is mentioned by Cato as of two| ture was almost wholly abandoned. Pasturage 
agency; and even carried their gratitude to such’ kinds, one for strong, the other for Jight soils.—| was prefered to tillage, and the reason for such 
superstitious and absurd excess as to worship the! Varro mentions one with two mould boards, with preference consisted ia the facility with which 
ox, as a tribute due to the animal for his services: whieh. he savs, “when they plough, after sowing sheep, oxen, &c. can be driven away or concealed 
asalaborer. The Carthagenians cultivated the | the seed, they are said to a ce,” ‘ Pliny actin on the approach of an enemy. ‘ 

science, and carried the art of agriculture toa! plough with one mould board, and ethers with, The conquest of England by the Normans con- 
higher degree than other nations their cotempora- | jae oulter, of whic h, he s says there are m: iby kinds. | tributed to the improvement of agric ulture in 
ries. Mago, one of their most famous gene rals, | Failowing was a practice rarely deviated from | Great Britain. By that event many thousands of 
wrote no less than twenty-eight books on agricul-| by the Rotmans. In most cases a fallow and a|husbandmen from the fertile and well cultivated 


i . ‘ > > | 
tural topics, which, according to Columella, were year’s crop succeeded each other. Manure was| Plains of Flanders, and Normandy, setiled in Great 
translated into Latin, by 


Corrections and Large Additions, edited by Dr Francis 
LieBER, and soon to be published by Carey, Lea & Carey, 
Philadelphia. By the Editor of the New Eng!and Farmer. 


Agriculture is the art of cultivating the earth in 
such a tanner as to cause it to produce in the 
greatest plenty and perfection, those vegetables 
which are useful to man, and to the animals which 
he has subjected to his dominion. This art is the 





wa) " | 
y av express de cree of the | collected from ne arly or quite as many sources as | Britain, obtained farms and employed the same 


Roman Senate. have been resorted to by the moderns. Pigeon’s | methods in cultivating them which they had been 
Hesiod, a Greek writer, supposed to be cotem- dung was esteemed of the greatest value, and next ;accustomed to use in their native countries.— 
porary with Homer, wrote a poem on agriculture, !to that a mixture of night soil, serapings of the | Some of the Norman barons were great improv- 
entitled “ Weeks and Days,” which was so de-/<treets and urine, which were applied to the roots | Vers of their lands, and were celebrated i in history 
The Norman clergy, 








nominated because husbandry requires an exact| of the vine and olive. | for their skill in agriculture. 
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and especially the monks, were still greater im-| 


provers than the nobility. The monks of every 
monastery retained such of their lands as lay most 


convenient to their own possessions, which they | 


cultivated with great care under their own inspec- 
tion, and frequently with their own hands. 
famous Thomas Becket, after he was archbishop 


of Canterbury used to go out into the field with | 
the monks of the monastery where he happened 


to reside, and join with them in reaping their corn 
and making their hay. The implements of agri- 
culture in this period, were similar to those in niost 
common use in modern times. The various op- 
erations of husbandry, such as manuring, plough- 
ing, sowing, harrowing, reaping, threshing, win- 
nowing, &c. are incidentally mentioned by the 
writers of those days; but it is impossible, to col- 
lect from them a definite account of the manner in 
which those operations were performed. 

The first English treatise on husbandry was 
published in the reign of Henry» VIII. by Sir A. 
Fitzherbert, Judge of the common pleas. 
entitled The Book of Husbandry, and contains di- 
rections for draining, clearing and enclosing a 


farm, and for enriching and reducing the soil to” 


tillage. Lime, marl and fallowing are strongly re- 
commended. 
bandry,” says Mr Loudon, “ writes from his own 
experience of more than forty years, and if we 


except his biblical allusions, and some vestiges of 


the suserstition of the Roinan writers about the 
influence of the moon, there is very little of bis 
work which should be omitted, and not a great 


tleal that need be added, in so far as respects the | 


culture of corn,in a manual of husbandry adapted 
to the present time.” 

Agriculture attained some eminence during the 
reign of Elizabeth. The principal writers of that 
period were Tusser, Googe, and Sir Hugh Platt. 
‘ve Hundred Points of Husbandry was 
published in 1562, and has been recommended to 
be taught in The treatise of Barnaby 
Googe, entitled Whole Art of Husbandry, was print- 
ed in 1558. Sir Hugh Platt’s work was entitled 
Jewel Houses of rt and Nature, and was printed 
in 1594. 
many valuable hints on the progress of husbandry 
in the early part of the reign of Elizabeth. Among 
ather curious things he asserts that the Spanish 
or Merino sheep was originally derived from Eng- 
land. 

Several writers on agriculture appeared in Eng- 
land during the Commenwealth, whose names, 


er 
Tussers 


schools. 


and notices of their works may be seen in Lou- | 


don’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture. From the res- 
toration down to the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury very little improvement took place. Immedi- 
ately after that period a considerable melioration 
in the process of culture was introduced by Jethro 


Tull, a geni!leman of Berkshire, who began to driil| ing, the turf was laid smooth and compact by. 


wheat and other crops about the year 1701, and 
whose Horse-hoeing Husbandry was published in 
1731. Though this writer’s theories were in some 


AND HORTICU 


The | 


It is, 


“The author of The Book of Hus- | 


In the former work, says Loudon, are | 


From the Sandy Hill Sun. 
om 

CULTURE OF HEMP. 
In republishing from the Franklin Telegraph 
| the following article on the culture and cleaving 
of Hemp, itis proper to remark: that though much 
credit is due to the writer for his voluminous and 
useful compilation of facts, stil he is mistaken in | 
the belief that hemp will not grow, “ or grows but 
|feebly on sandy or gravelly land ;” that its 
culture is alone confined to low or “ moist soils.” | 
That “ sandy or gravelly lauds” may be profitably 
devoted to the culture of hemp, if they be natur- 
ally rich, or made so by manure or plaister, many 
of the farmers of this county and Saratoga can 
certify from actual experiment. Hemp, it is most 
clear, like all other crops, is produced more abun- 
dantly on strong or fertile lands: 
‘clear that there is nothing in the soil itself pecu- 
liarly adapted to the culture of this article. Much, 
however, depends on the season, in the production 
of different soils of the same strength and state of 
cultivation. 
their uplands, of equal richness produce corn, 
wheat, potatoes, &c. more luxuriantly in cold 
wet seasons, than their botrom or lowlands ; 


and 


and it is equally 


and 
and 
that the latter produce best in dry and hot seasons. 
The same remark is also applicable to the hemp 


4 

. } 

crop, as experiment has abundantly demonstrated. | 
' 


Last season, it will be recollected, was unusually 
wet in this section of the country, and while the 
i*sandy and gravelly lands” produced a fine growth 
lof henip and of a good quality, the alluvial,. or 
“moist soils,” produced “but feebly.” In our 
jlast number we gave satisfactory evidence, it 1s 
| believed, of the erroneousness of the opinion which 
had so generally obtained, of hemp being an ex- 
tremely exhausting crop. 
|see exploded the equally unfounded but too gene- 
rally accredited notion that low lands or & moist 





soils,” are alone adapted to the culture of this new 
One 
other position assuined by the writer in the Tele- 
graph, it might net be improper to notice. The 
ploughing of land early in the fall, if it be sward 
or stubble ground, is considered by him as 


but profitable crop to the American farmer. 


indis- 
pensable in preparing it for the reception of 
seed for agood crop of hemp. This, too, must be 
inere matter of opinion with the writer, and vot 
founded in experiment, the correctness of which 
we very much doubt. Last season in- 
terested in planting for seed about four hundred 
jacres of hemp, and nearly that nun.ber of acres 
|which were sown broad cast for the lint ; and we 


the 


we were 


| can state that the greater part of the whole was, 
' . 
on green sward land, turned over in the months | 


\of May and June at the time of planting and sow- 
ing the seed—-some of which was put in as late 
as the last of June or first of July. After plough- 


imeans of a roller; and harrowed lengthwise of 


the furrows until sufficiently mellow for the work- , 


ing of the drill, And we have no hesitancy in 


respects erroneous, yet, even lis errors were of | saying that our crops from late sowing and plant- 


service by exciting inquiry, and calling the atten- 
tion of husbandmen to important objects. His 
hostility to manures, and attempting in all cases 
to substitute additional tillage in their place, were 
prominent defects in his system. 

(To be continued.) 


Maj. A. Perkins has printed for 127 Banks, the 
bills of which, it is said, have never been success- 
fully counterfeited. 





‘ing on lands thus prepared, were equal and in 
/some cases preferable, to those put in earlier and 
'on lands prepared in the manner advised by the 
, Telegraph writer. From experiment therefore, 
as well as information derived from our most ex- 
|perienced and intelligent farmers, we are fully 
prepared to say, that there is no precise and inva- 
riable rule to be observed in fitting land for a 
hemp crop, as it must’ be done well—the surface | 
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It is an axiom among farmers that | 


And we hope soon to | 
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und mellow; and 





or Sore te Se eer 


be rendered smooth 


| while some lands will require to be ploughed and 
j}harrowed three or four times to subdue them 
properly, others will be better prepared by the 
No watter whether the 
a oy oe : fall or the spri ided 
process be begun in the fall or the spring, provide 


i should 


| first or second operation. 


|it he completed betore the sowing or the planting 
! 4 - 


of the seed. As regards the time for sowing and 
planting: this must depend entirely on the state 
or condition of the land, in reference to its dryness 
and warmth—say between the first of May and 
4th of July. 

femp, is capable of being cultivated in almost 
all climates ; but flourishes best and is most valu- 
able in northern latitudes. It requires a strong 
nioist soil; and grows but grows but feebly on 
The rich soils of this 
region seem peculiarly adapted to it; as any one 
may have observed its luxuriant growth where it 
has accidentally been sown. 


sandy or gravelly lands. 


' Like flax it exhausts the soil; but successive 
‘erops can without difficulty be raised, if manure 
be pleutifully used. The better way, however, is 
to cultivate it in rotation with grasses and grain. 
(The land must be well prepared so that it will be 
Stubble or sward 
(land should be ploughed and harrowed three times; 
‘the first early in the fall; then as soon as the frost 
is ont in the spring ; and again immediately before 
The time for sowing depends 
the state of the soil. It is usually about the 
lime of corn planting. When the object is to pro- 

seed, itis sown in drills about three feet 
japart. Soou after the plant is up, it is dressed 
Hike Indian corn, with an instrument called a cul- 
itivator or horse shee. When ripe it is cut or 
i pulled, dried and threshed , and the stem affords 
! But when cultured for 
bushels should be sown, 


flight and free from weeds. 


j putting in the seed, 
;upon 


icure the 


a coarse lint for cordag 
lmanufacture solely, tw: 
broadcast, upon the acre, and carefully covered, 
to | the birds from plundering it. The 
hemp is cut with a cradle about the time the seeds 
begin to fill, at which time the leaves turn white. 
itis then bound up in sinall bundles, and set up 
in the field like gra It was formerly rotted on 
the ground, in the way farmers now prepare flax 
forbleaching. But this isa dilatury and expensive 
mnethod, and greatly injures the material for manu- 
The 


stituted as an inaprovement, and is still practised 


reveut 


ith. 


facture. “water rot” was afterwards sub- 
in Europe. 

By this process the hewp is taken to pits of 
standing water, and immersed four or five days, 
when it is taken out and spread on the ground 
for three or four wecks~—care being taken to turn 
it often, to prevent the mildew or insects from 


destroying the fibre. ‘This process is also tedious 
and precarious in bad weather. The hemp was 
then dressed in the ordinary method of dressing 
fax. 

A great improvement, however, bas lately been 
introduced into the business. ‘The new hemp and 
tipersedes the necessity of rotting 
before breaking. When the stem is sufficientls 
dried, in the field or kiln, to render the wood) 
substance brittle, it is run through the breaking 
machine, which consists of a suecession of fluted 
rollers, which operate upon every part of the stem 
several hundred times, with sufficient force aml 
velocity to break and dislodge it from the lint. 
The glutinous vegetable matter with a portion of 
the shives still adheres to the lint; to separate 
which, the hemp is sunk into running or standing 


flax mach 


ne st 
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water from three to five days, according to the BRITISH IRON TRADE, | WOBURN ACADEMY. : 

temperature, It is then dried by a few hours’| By a statement ina late English paper,it appears) On Wednesday the 3d inst. the academy im 
exposure to the sun, and again passed through the ‘that nearly 700,000 tons of iron are made every Woburn was opened, and the handsome edifice 
machine, which frees it from the remaining shives, | year in Great Britain—valued at 6,297,000 pounds | dedicated by appropriate services, commencing by 
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and leaves it in a fine flexible state. 

This improvement not only saves more than 
half the expense and waste in manufacturing hemp, 
but secures it from the injury which it unavoida- 
bly sustains by the rotting system. ‘Too much 
labor has heretofore been requisite in producing 
this article, so that our farmers could not compete 
with Europeans, who obtain labor so much 
cheaper; but now that labor-saving machine and 
our tariff give hima double advantage. If our 
government continues to extend the protecting 
hand to our own productions and manufactures, 
the growing of hemp and flax will soon become 


a branch of business to the northern agricultur- 
ists.” 


RUSSIA. 

The American Quarterly Review reckons the 
population of Russia at between 50 and 60 millions 
of souls, of whom about 40 millions are serfs, 
(white slaves employed in husbandry.) 
ber of serfs belonging to the crown is 14 millions. 
The serfs are not sold in Russia as slaves are sold 


in the United States, but they are bonded to the 
land ; they form a part of the glebe, and can only | 


be made over to another as a part of the estate. 


| 
On some estates, they are allowed to work three 
days in the week on their own account ; the other | 


three days they work for their lord. When the 


government wants recruits for the army, each) 
person holding serfs is directed to send his quota | 


of peasants, suitably equipped, to a particular spot. 
The serfs settle it among themselves who are to 
march. ‘The friends of the recruits bewail their 
fate in the most lamentable manner, and take an 
everlasting farewell of their children, brothers and 
relations. 
again. 
diers ; their distance from home renders visits im- 
possible ; they cannot send letters to their friends, 
being unable to read or write ; and most of them 
fall in battle or by natural death before the expi- 
ration of their 25 years’ service. The pay of the 
poor soldier is not more than 55 cents a month. 
Capt. Jones, in his Russian Tour, estimates the 


Russian army at 800,000 men, of whom not more | 


than half are efficient for field duties. 


sacks usually send 40 or 50,000 cavalry into the 
field in time of war.— Hamp. Gaz. 








The New Zealand Spinage is certainly a great 


addition to our list of culinary vegetables. We. 
have given the method of cultivation recommended | 


in New York. Having it under cultivation two 
seasons, we are enabled to speak of it from our 
own observation, and we certainly concur in the 
encomiums bestowed on it. In a subsequent 
number, and in time for those to benefit by it, who 
may wish to cultivate it, we will give our experi- 
ence on the subject.—Southern Agriculturalist. 





Souvenirs, Tokens, &c.—Seven or eight Souve- 


The num- | 


They seldom see or hear from them! 
Few furloughs are given to Russian sol-' 


The Cos- | 


'sterling. In making this estimate of the value of/an anthem. The dedicatory prayer was made by 
‘the trade, the writer merely takes into account| Rev. Mr Bennet; an appropriate address was de- 
the coarser kinds of the article. Undoubtedly the livered by Rev. Dr Fay, of Charlestown, in which 
‘finer manufactures of Sheffield and Birmingham, if he gave a concise account of the original design 
added to the above, would greatly swell the | in the establishment of the Institution ; last prayer 
‘amount. his immense sum is derived, it is af- | by Rev. Mr Mallory ; an anthem concluded the 
firmed, from the minerals of Great Britain alone— | services. It is intended by the Trustees, and 
‘no foreign ingredient whatever being employed in| the Preceptor, that nothing on their part shall be 


the manufacture—-and, what is equally creditable to | wanting, to make this institution equal to any in 
the character of the iron trade of that country,| our highly favored land ; especially for instruction 
‘almost the whole amount of the money thus ob-|in such branches of education as may qualify for 
‘tained, is distributed among the artizans engaged active business, as well as in sound literature, and 
in that business.— Boston Bulletin. the moral and religious cultivation of the mind.— 
-_-- ‘Instead of a gymnastic establishment, it is con- 
| From the New York Evening Post. templated that the students shall have a far more 
| _ ‘healthful and useful exercise, by occupying a 
| HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. small portion of their time in labor, either ina 
| We are glad to observe that these useful insti- | garden, (there being several acres of land attached 
| tutions are multiplying over the country, and that, to the Institution for that purpose,) or at some 
now the political storm is over, the activity and mechanical work in a shop already provided.— 
zeal of our citizens are turned to the improvement | Bost. Rec. § Tel. 

of husbandry. A meeting of gentlemen from the | 

/several counties of Onondaga, Cayuga, Seneca, 








Impostor.— An impious wretch has recently ap- 
Tompkins, Ontario, Wayne, Yates, Monroe, Liv-| peared in Ohio, who declares that he is Jesus 
\ingston, and Genessee, has lately been held at; Christ, and that he has come to judge the world. 
_ Geneva, for the purpose of forming a “ Domestic | He has about 20 crazy followers, who worship 
Horticultural Society for the Western part of the | him, prostrating themselves at his feet, and calling 
/State of New York.” The vice-presidents and him God. Somé of them were formerly consid- 
committee of managers are selected, one from/ered respectable citizens. One man knowing the 
‘each of these counties. Myron Holly delivered |injury he had done to his followers, gave him a 
a discourse, previous to the organization of the (thrashing, and drove him out of the place. A few 
, society, which will be published. The officers of | sound drubbings will doubtless divest him of his 
‘the society have been chosen from among gentle- | pretended omnipotence.—Jb. 

men of the highest respectability in that part of ; , F 
the state. The Geneva Gazette, oneaa the|__ Flour and grain have advanced a little . New 
institution, says— \¥ ork. On Friday last flour was sold from $7 75 
«The countenance which this society has re- | t? 8_25 per barrel ; wheat 1 62 per bushel; rye 
ceived in its origin, from men of acknowledged | 0 67. In 1827 the wheat received by the canal 
acquirements and of extensive influence, gives an WS 1,290,552 bushels ; this your it has been only 
earnest of success, cheering to its projectors, and | 565,902 bushels—decrease 724,650 bushels.— 
which promises lasting benefits to this section of Supplies of wheat come in freely from the south. 
our state. A project, so honorable in its charac- 











Foye : Lapenan Large Crop.—From two bushels and two thirds 
ter, so laudable in its object, and so auspicious in| of 4 Hyshel of potatoes, planted by Lt. Timothy 
its commencement, cannot fail of final and com- | Eaton, of East Pond Plantation, this season, he 
plete success.” | had the astonishing product of one hundred and 


; | thirty bushels. 
CHEMICAL EXPERIMENT. 


A new Fire-Screen for the Ladies.—Draw aland-| Extraordinary Vegetable Production—A Cab- 
Scape on paper with common Italian ink, repre-|bage which grew at the farm of Mr Shubrick, on 
\senting a winter scene, or mere outline; the foli- | the neck, was this morning (Dec. 4,) brought to 

age to be painted with muriate of cobalt, (green,) | this office ; it measures in circumference between 
muriate of copper, (yellow,) and acetate of cobalt, 40 and fifty inches—and is as large a vegetable 
|(blue,) all which colors dry in invisible ; but on ; of its kind, in size, as was perhaps ever seen.— 
the screen being held near the fire, the gentle | Charleston Patriot. 

warmth will occasion the trees, flowers, &c. to : = y 
display themselves in their natural colors, and Losses in New York by Fires.— Mr Jameson Cox 
winter is magically changed to spring. As the | bas presented the City Council of New York an 
paper cools, the colors disappear; and the effect ©SUmate of the losses by fire during eleven months 
may be repeated as often as desired. of the present year, 1828—which amount to the 
“ enormous sum of six hundred and eighty thousand 
Our countrymen sometimes leave potatoes as dollars.—-N. E. Palladium. 
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nirs, or Annuaries, have been published within the | legacies to the nations whom they visit. Mr Bogle 
last two months, each of which contains, probably brought them to Thibet, aud in that country they 
ten, possibly twenty, pages of excellent composi-| ate called “ Bogles.” The Hindoos regard them 
tion ; the remainder, if it were sent in manuscript | 88 the best boon bestowed upon them by the En- 
to the editors who praise it, would not be admitted | glish. Sir John Malcolm introduced them into 
into the columns of their respective papers. Any-! the gerden at Bushire, and now they are abundant 


The coffers of the Bank of England are stated 
to contain gold to the amount of thirteen millions 
of pounds. 





So great is the vintage the present year in some 
| parts of France, that it iz tated in many villages 





thing, paid for such blank verse and «blanker | 0 the coast of the Persian Gulf, and distinguished | the vintners will give two'hogsheads of wine for 


prose,” must be extravagant.— Boston Courier. |by the name of “ Malcolm’s Plum.” 
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FLOODING OF LANDS. 
Where swamp land is to be cleared, and it can 
be flooded, by making a dam at the outlet, at a 
small expense, it is a matter of economy to attend 
to this, as in this way its growth of wood can be 
completely killed. This may also be performed 
on lands, after they are cleared, for the purpose 
of killing <he grass, if it be bad, in order with more 
ease to introduce a better kind, or a better system 
of culture. Flooding also serves, in a greater or 
a less degree, to enrich the land; though this 
depends chiefly on the kind of water with which 
it is flooded. If it contain a rich sediment, it is 
good ; but, if destitute of this, it is of no use.— 
Farmer’s Assistant. 





GROVES. 

These are both ornamental and useful. To 
plant heights of ground, the sides and tops of 
which are generally not very good for tillage or 
pasture, adds much to the beauty of a’ landscape ; 
and is at the same time highly useful, as it regards 
the quantities of firewood which may be produced 
from such spots. Planting rows of trees along 
highways is also pleasant for shade to the travel- 
Jer, and profitable to the owner of the soil. The 
same may be observed, in regard to lanes, and to 
passages from the highway to the mansion-house. 
Sugar-maple trees, planted round the borders of 
meadows, and some straggling ones in them, are 
very pleasant and profitable, as they do no injury 
to the growth of the grass. Wherever trees can 
be planted in pastures and along fences, without 
doing injury to the growths of the adjoining fields 
by their shade, this part of rural economy ought 
never to be omitted. 

The shade of some kinds of trees is much more 
hurtful to the growth of plants than others. 

“JT planted Indian Corn (says Mr Livingston) 
on the west side of a young wood, consisting of 
oaks, poplars, a few chesnuts, and a large rul- 
berry somewhat advanced into the field. The 
shade made by the rising sun extended nearly 
across the field, and was not entirely off until 
about ten o’clock. I remarked that, as far as the 
shade of the chesnut reached, the corn was ex- 
tremely injured ; it was yellow and small. The 
conical shape of the morning shade from particu- 
lar trees might be traced a considerable extent, in 
the sickly appearance of the plants. The black 
oaks were likewise injurious ; but less so than the 
chesnuts; the poplars, very little so. Near the 
mulberry tree, the corn was covered by its shade 
for a long time every morning; and, though not 
so large as that which had more sun, maintained 
a healthy appearance.” 

The shade of the black oak is particularly hurt- 
ful to the growth of wheat ; that of the locust is, 
on the contrary, beneficial to grass-grounds ; and 
that of the sugar-maple does but little injury to 
the growth of grain, and none to grass. —Farmer’s 
Assistant. 





HILLS AND VALLEYS. 

It is found that more rain falls in the valleys 
than on the hills. The reason of this is, that in 
the valleys the drops of rain having farther to fall, 
of course come in contact with, and absorb more 
of, that vapor with which even the driest atmos- 
phers abounds. 

If @ goblet filled with eold water be set in a 
warm atmosphere, thi vapor will presently adhere 
to its sides in the form of water ; and in the same 





AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


way it adheres to the drops of water ia their de- 
scent, 

In this, as in everything else, the wisdom of the 
Creator is displayed. The temperature of the 
valleys being warmer than that of the hills, more 
moisture is required and more is given them. 
Hence, too, the reason why mary plants, which 
require much heat, grow best in valleys: they 
have the requisite degree of heat, and at the same 
time a proportionate degree of moisture. But as 
all grasses which are indigenous require only the 
heat of the hills, they grow as well on them as in 
the valleys: a good general rule, therefore, is, the 
valleys for tillage, and the hills for pastures. 

Two other good reasons for this are: Firstly, 
when hills are kept in tillage, they are generally 
more or less washed by the heavy rains, by which 
much of the best soil is carried off ; and secondly, 
they are always more or less inconvenient for 
ploughing, and generally still more difficult for 
carrying any heavy manures upon them. The 
above rule, however, is not to be applied to hills 
of large extent and moderate descent; it is, in 
strictness, merely applicable to broken hills and 
declivities.— Furmer’s Assistant, 
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ON THE PRESERVATION AND REPAIR OF 
ROADS. 

A friend, who resides in Maine, has requested 
us to republish from Loudon’s Encyclopedia of 
Agriculture, au article on the use of broad wheels 
in carriages, for preserving roads much travelled 
on. This we do with much pleasure, as we know 
of few subjects of more general interest. 

The préservation of a road depends in a great 
measure on the description of machines and ani- 
mals which pass over it, and of keeping it dry 
and free from dust and mud. The repairs of a 
road should commence immediately after it is fin- 
ished, and consist in obliterating vats the moment 
they appear, filling up any hollows, breaking any 
loose stones, and correcting any other defect.— 
After cleaning and this sort of repair have gone 
on hand in hand, for a longer or shorter period, 
according to the nature of the materials, and traf- 
fic of the road, a thorough repair or surface-renew- 
al may be wanted, of three or more inches in 
thickness, over the whole of the road. [ Some re- 
marks on Broad Wheels in our nezt.| 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


DOMESTIC COOKERY. 

Mr Fessenpen—I am a constant reader of 
your excellent paper, and often see articles of a 
tendency to suppress intemperance. This is as it 
should be ; but there is a kind of intemperance to 
which I would call your attention—viz. Introduc- 
ing ardent spirits into domestic cookery. I have 
been a house keeper for nearly thirty years, and 
can say with confidence, from my own experience, 
there is not the least need of using spirits in any 
kind of cooking. Intemperate eating is said to 
be as hurtful as intemperate drinking. No won- 
der, when, in addition to high seasoning, is often 
added large quantities of brandy and wine. It is 
no uncommon thiag to see, in a receipt, for in- 
stance, for making mince pie, “to one pound of 
meat add one quart of brandy, and, one quart of 
wine!” These together with the great quantity 





of spices, &c, are enough to destroy the tone of 
almost any stomach. How often do we hear peo- 
ple say, “ [can’t eat any mince pie—my stomach 
wont bear it,’—whereas, if properly made, almost 


any stomach could bear it. It would be nutri- 
tious, innocent. I hope while there are improve- 
ments making so universally, this important 





branch of domestic economy, and I may add, do- 
mestic temperance, will not be neglected. 


| Keene, NH. Dec. 23,1828. A MOTHER. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

Mr Fessenprn—I noticed in one of your 
numbers last summer, a description of a method 
of telling a horse’s age, which I did not thor- 
oughly understand ; and I should be grateful to 
any person who would explain it a little more 
/satisfactorily. I am happy to find that the horses 
sent here by Admiral Coffin have met with the 
favor they deserve. Some time in the next 
spring, I will endeavor to give a very short, but 
more complete account of the causes of foot-lame- 
ness; and to rectify any mistakes I may perceive 
in my previous communication. I am surprised 
to find that I omitted high feeding as one of its 
exciting causes. However, I did not intend to 
give much more than an account of what is naw 
conceived to be the disease. 

Portsmouth, N. H. 


FATTENING CALVES. 

In order to make calves fine and fat, the best 
and most efficacious way is, to keep them as clean 
as possible, by elevating the coops in such a man- 
ner that the sun may not have too great power 
over them, and to such a height above the level of 
the ground, that their urine may pass off; by giv- 
ing them fresh litter every day, and suspending 
over the coop a large chalk-stone, so that they can 
‘easily lick it. Besides this, it is usual to bleed 
{them when they are about a month old, and again 
just before they are slaughtered ; which practice 
contributes in a considerable degree to the beauty 
and whiteness of the flesh, and is therefore more 
frequently repeated by some persons, {in England} 
but this is not altogether necessary ; twice bleed- 
ing being fully sufficient for that purpose, in the 
opinion of the most experienced breeders. It is, 
however, to be observed that those calves, which 
are intended for bulls, or for oxen, should be se- 
lected as soon as possible ; as the operation nec- 
essary to make them oxen should not be deferred 
till the calves are more than twenty days old. 

Willich. 


J.L. ELWYN. 














CANDLES. 

When tallow is very dirty or rancid, an ounce 
of pearl ash to about ten pounds of tallow, put into 
the water wherein the tallow is melted, is of ser- 
vice. In such candlesticks as are not made to slide, 
the candles are frequently permitted to burn in 
the socket, to great waste, and to the injury of the 
candlestick. This may be prevented by taking 
out early the short piece of candle, placing it be- 
tween three common pins, stuck in an old cork, 
and putting the cork in the candlestick. A pound 
of candles, ten to the pound, will give a greater 
quantity of light, by one fourth, than a pound of 
six to the pound ; because the tallow is more per- 
fectly consumed, in consequence of a greater sur- 
face of wick being exposed to the air. In Ja 
wicks the tallow is not burned, but distilled away. 


Cooper. 
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DEEP PLOUGHING. 
Deep ploughing may be ( 
tice in a rich soil; and in a fertile, shallow soil, 
tituated upon cold clay or sandy subsoil it may 
ve extremely prejudic-al. 
aver, may be rendered deeper by degrees, plough- 
ng up a small quantity of barren earth at atime, 
ind manuring plentifully. 


, FOOD FOR PLANTS. 

Water, and the decomposing animal and veg- 
“table matter existing in the soil, constitute the 
true nourishment of plants; and as the earthy 
parts of the soil are useful in retaining water, so 
as to supply it in the proper proportions to the 


roots of the vegetables, so they are likewise effi- | 
cacious in producing the proper distribution of | 


the animal or vegetable matter; when equally 
mixed with it they prevent it from decomposing 
too rapidly ; and by their means the soluble parts 
are supplied in proper proportions. 


SOILS ABSORBING MOISTURE. 

I have compared the absorbent powers of many 
soils with respect to atmospheric moisture, and 
[ have always found it greatest in the most fer- 
tile soils; so that it affords one method of judging 
of the productiveness of land.—Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

POTATOES IMPORTED. 
In 1827, 20,892 bushels of potatoes were im- 


ported into the United States from the British | 
dominions ; butthe exports of American potatoes | 


in that year to England and her dependencies 
were only two bushels. 
less to be wondered at, when we reflect that the 
climate of Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, and 
Nova Scotia, being more moist and cool than 
that of the United States, is better adapted to 
the culture of potatoes. 
NICETY IN MAKING CIDER. 

An English writer says, ‘ In some places ap- 

ples are split, and two kinds of cider made ; that 


with the red side being of a superior quality to | 


what the whole apple would make.” 


TO MAKE VERY STRONG VINEGAR. 

An European author asserts that, “ Cider 
(particularly such as is of an acid tendency,) 
placed in the sun, becomes vinegar in a short 


time ;, and one pound of honey to a gallon of 
cider wiil, after standing some months, become | 


such strong vinegar that it must be mixed with 
water for common use.” 


ENTOMOLOGY, 


A new animal or plant is seldom to be met with, | 


even by those who have leisure and opportunity 
for extensive researches; but if you collect in- 
sects, you will find, however limited the maner 


upon whieh you can pursue your game, that vour | 


efforts are rewarded by the capture of some non- 
descript or rarity at present not possessed by other 
entomologists, for [ have seldom seen a cabinet so 
meagre as not to possess unique specimens, Nay, 
though you may have searched every spot in your 
neighborhood this year, turned over every stone, 
shaken every bush or tree, and fished every pool, 
you will not have exhausted its insect productions. 
Do the same to another and another, and new 
treasures will still continue to enrich your cabinet, 
If you leave your own vicinity for an entomolo- 
gical excursion, your praspects of success are still 


This, however, is the | 


| farther increased; and even if confined in bad | 
a very profitable prac- | weather to your inn, the windows of your apart- | 


iment, as [have ofien experienced, will add to your 
lstock, If a sudden shower obliges you at any 
gee } q 


iwillbe attracted, and the tedium of our station re- 
ltieved, where the botanist could not hope to find 
even a new lichen or moss, by the appearance of 
| several insects, driven there, perhaps by the same 
jenuse as yourself, that you have not observed be- 
‘fore, Should you, as I trust you will, feel a de- 
|sire to attend to the manners and economy of in- 
‘sects, and become ambitious of making discoveries 
in this part of entomological science, IT can assure 
you from long experience, that you will here find 
‘an inexhaustible fund of nevelty. For more than 
twenty years my attention has been directed to 
them, and during most of my summer walks my 
‘eyes have been employed in observing their ways; 
‘yet I can say with truth, that so far from having 
;exhausted the subject, within the last six months 
I have witnessed more interesting facts respecting 
their history, than in many preceding years, To 
follow only the insects that frequent your own 
garden, from their first to their last state, and to 
‘trace all their proceedings, would supply an inter- 
esting ainusement for the remainder of your life, 
land at its close you would leave much to be done 
i by your successor; fur where we know thorongh- 
‘ly the histery of one insect, there are hundreds 
| concerning which we have ascertained little be- 
sides the bare fact of their existence. 
Kirby & Spence. 


| USES OF TIE BEECH TREE. 

The leaves of the Beech, gathered in autumn, 
before they are much injured by the frost, make 
\infinitely better mattresses than straw or chaff, 
}and endure for seven or eight years. It is un- 
‘paralleled in water works, for when constantly 
| kept wet, it appears as perfectly sound at 40 years 
‘end, as when first immersed. [It rots very 
‘quick, however, in fences, or other situations in 
which it is exposed to changes from wet to dry.] 

The wood is formed into tool-handles, planes, 
chairs, bedsteads, spokes, bowls, large screws, &c. 
' The felloes of the London carts are made of 

it, because it tears with more difficulty than even 
ash. 

It is excellent fucl, and when burnt it affords 
a large quantity of potash. 

The mast, seeds or nuts yield a good oil for 
lamps: swine are fond of them, but their fat is 
soft, and boils away, unless hardened before they 
are killed, by some other food. ‘They have been 
toasted as a succedaneum for coffee. 

The huils of the seeds are collected by the 
poor for winter firing. ‘The tree bears lopping, 
‘and may be trained to form very lofty hedges.— 

Gleanings on Husbandry. 


Cure fer Warts.—-Procuve sixpence worth of | 
‘muriat of iron, sufficient to cure any number of 
warts, which may be had of any of the druggists, 
‘and touch the wart with the liquid three or four 
itimes a day, for two or three weeks, with the 
‘feather of a quill made very small at the end, so 
as to discharge a drop at a time, and let it dry in. 
If the wart should be an old one, it would be more 
speedily cured by shaving off with a sharp pen- 
knife a little of the rough outside skin, not, how- 
ever, so as to make it bleed, but just sufficient to 
make the surface a little tender.—.4m. Sentinel. 





STATISTICS. 

| In the notice of the work of M. Bavet, called 
™ The Political Balance of the Globe,’ which 
we find in the Journal des Debats of the 27th 


A shallow soil, how-| time to seek shelter under a tree, your attention | September, the following tables are extracted, 


| purporting to show the power and resources of 

the principal nations of the civilized world, as 

|compared with their respective population: 

Proportion between the amount of Revenue and 

Population. 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, for each inhabitant, about $13 00 

6 


| France, - - - - - 5 00 
Netherlands, - - - - - 51-5 
Prussian Monarchy, — - - - 3 1-2 
United States of America, - - 2 2-5 

_Empire of Austria, - - - 2 1-10 
Empire of Russia, excluding Poland, 1 1-5 


Proportion between the amount of Debt and 
Population. 
United Kingdon of Great Britain and 
Ireland, for each inhabitant, about $174 00 





Netherlands, = - - - - 127 00 

| France, - - - - - 29 00 

Austria, - - - - - 9 CO 

United States of America, — - - 7 00 
Prussia, - - - - - 5 9-10 
Russia, excluding Poland, — - - 4 1-12 
Proportion between the Army and the Population. 
Inhabitants, 

Russia, without Poland, one soldier for 
every - - - - 57 
Prussia, - - - - 80 
Austria, - - - - 118 
| France, - - - - 138 
| Netherlands, - - - 142 
|Great Britain and Ireland, = - - 229 
| United States of America, - . 1977 
Proportion of the Naval Force to the Population 
Inhabitants. 
Great Britain and Ireland, one line of 

battle ship or frigate, to - . 82,979 
Sweden and Norway, - . 154,640 
Netherlands, - . - - 170,566 
| France, - - - . - 299,909 
United States of America, - - 316,000 
Russia, without Poland, - - 700,000 
Austria, = - - - - 2,909,091 


This is a curious, and not uninteresting view 
ofthe various powers enumerated; and if the 
same accuracy be evinced with regard to the 
other calculations, which is exhibited in those 
relating to the United States, it must be deemed 
authentic. 


From the United States Gazette. 


COMMUNICATION. 

Gentlemen—Herewith I send you an extract 
from late English papers, which may be interest- 
ing to some of your readers, and which you can 
publish when you have room for it. 

A Coffee Drinker. 

Coffee.—The discovery of coffee is generally 
attributed to the Prior of a monastery in that 
part of Arabia where the shrub is indigenous.— 
The fact of the case, however, as verified by the 
learned Addalcuder, whose manuscript is in the 
King of France’s library, and by Mr Galland, 
translator of the Arabian Tales, are as follows :-— 

About the middle of the fifteenth century, one 
Gemaleddin, who resided at Aden near the 
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mouth of the Red sea, having occasion to travel 
into Persia found there some of his countrymen, 
who were in the habit of taking coffee, and who 
were loud in the praise of its virtues. On his 
return to Aden, he was cured from sickness by 
the use of coffee. As Mufti of Aden, and hav- 
ing occasion to pass whole nights in prayer, 
Gemaleddin persuaded the Dervishes, the better 
to fit them for watching, to make use of coffee. 
In a short time there was no beverage in Aden, 
so popular as coffee; Jawyers took it to stimu- 
late their faculties; mechanics and artists to in- 
vigorate their bodies; travellers to aid them to 
prosecute their journey by night: in’ short, all 
Aden took it. From Adecu it passed to Mecca, 
where it became in a short time, if possible, still 
more popular. From Arabia Felix it was car- 
ried into Egypt, thence to Syria, and finally to 
Constantinople. 
BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. 

We have received from an obliging corres- 
pondent, the following view of this great market, 
from the 29th September, to the Ist December. 

SOLD AT BRIGHTON. 























1828. Cattle. sheep. Swine. 
September 29, 1750 4009 1000 
October 6, 1374 4257 }227 

“ 13, 1660 2062 206 
m 20, 1500 4000 400 
- 27, 2300 5172 100 
November 3, 3054 4400 2000 
" 10, 3008 4500 600 
ee {7, 3500 4000 700 
i 24, 2200 3000 1000 
December 1, 1200 4000 900 
21,546 39,391 8127 
AGGREGATES. 
21,546 Cattle, average value $25 each, $538,953 
39,391 Sheep, “ “ S$1,50do. 59,746 
8,127 Swine, “ * $4,00do. 28,508 
68,504 Total, 626,904 


Our correspondent adds,—*‘ The cattle have 
been unusually large and good, exceeding that 
of any former season. The sales for the best 
cattle have been dull, in consequence of the 
large number in the market. Barrcling cattle 
have commanded better prices than for some 
years past.” —Bost. Cent. 


We have reecived a sample of sugar, refined 
in London, from the maple sugar of Canada. It 
is certainly equal to any of the refined sugar im- 
ported for sale into this country. We have not 
the means of ascertaining what quantity of ma- 
ple sugar 1s manufactured annually in this pro- 
vince, hut we have reason to believe it s con- 
siderable.— York, U. C. paper. 


We have been shown the prospectus of a plan 
for forming an association to be called the ‘ Erie 
and Ontario Transportation Company,’ with a 
capital of $130,000, for effecting the transporta- 
tion of produce and merchandize from any de- 
signated port on Jake Eric, through the Weiland 
Canal, to Prescott, and from thence to Montreal, 
or to Oswego, and from thence to New York— 
and vice rersa.—ib. 


. Such is the mildness of the season to the 
South, that Okra wags in blossom on the 4th of 
Dec. in severa! gardens in Charleston. 


| 
| 


| 
| 





A specimen of the growth of native Ginger, 
has been left with us by Mr Raifurd, who has 
raised it successfully for four years past, on com- 
mon Jand, and exposed to all the variations of 
our climate. That in our office, was planted 
in February last, is now in full vigor and lux- 
uriance, and in afew weeks will ripen. From 
several experiments made in its culture on a 
small scale, it might, it is thought, be made a 
profitable article, considering the demand for 
it.—Navannch Georgian. 


Mr Josenn W. Capron, of Attleborough, 
raised the last season, from 130 square rods of | 
land, 75 bushels Potatoes and 20 bushels Indian | 
Sorn. A small orchard on the same land 
yielded between 30 and 40 bushels apples. 


We are informed that Col J. Hare Powell, of 
Pennsylvania, has sent by the ship Helen Mar, 
Cant. Harrison, a young Bull, from a full bred 
Chinese cow, by a celebrated Durham short 
horn. This valuable animal is considered to be 
particularly well adapted to endure a Southern 
climate, and has been presented to Dr Tidyman 
by that distinguished and zealous agriculturist, | 
Col. Powell, who has evinced more liberality in | 
benefiting the cause of agriculture, than any in-| 
dividual in the United States. The public are | 
much indebted to this gentleman for the perse- | 
vering and successful effort he has made to pro- | 
mote the breed of cattle and sheep. We have 
reason to rejoice at the continued improvements 
which are making in every branch of agriculture | 


through the United States.—Char. Cour. 














Oil stone.—This valuable stone, of a quality | 
superior to the Turkish Oil Stone, bas been dis- | 
covered in Hocking county, Ohio. 


' 
ee | 





Splendid Bulbous Roots, §e. 


A fariher supply of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Gladiolus 


Snow Drops, Crocus, Star of Bethlehem, Jonquilles, Ranuicu- 
lus, Iris, Crown Imperials, Anemones, Crocus, &c. from 12 to | 
62 cts.each. A very tew of the finest Hyacinths, dark and pate | 
blue, pure white, red, yellow, aud white with various eyes, at 
Si per root. } 
Seeds for the West Indies. | 


Merchanis, masters of vesse!s, and others trading to the West 
Indies, can be furnished with boxes of Seeds, assoried, suitable | 
for that market, at from 84 10 85 per box.—Each box coutains | 
upwards of sixty different kinds of seeds, vegetable and orna- | 
mental, in quantities sufficient for a common kitchen gardeu.— | 
Likewise the greatest variety of seeds to be found in New Fiug- | 
land, by the povac or bushel, all warranted pure, aud of tue | 


growth of 1827. | 
Field Peas. 
A consignment of 59 bushels of Field Peas, from Vermont, «f 
the growth of 1827, in good order. They wili be sold by the | 
tierce at $1.75 per bushel. 
Oat Meal, &§c. 

Fine Oat meal and Oat Flour, Hu'led Oats, Hulled Barley, 

Barley Flour, &c. for sale by the barrel or less quantity, direct 
from Stevens’ Mills, Vermont. 
«Imerican Tree Seeds. | 
For sale, a variety of Seeds of Forest Trees, Shrubs, &c. | 
mostly native American kinds, and suitable for sending to Eu- ! 
rope, or for cultivation here. Price 25cts a paper. They 
were gathered hy a gentleman familiarly acquainted with the 
sorts, expressly for us. They will be sold by the single paper, 

or packed to order, in any quantity. 

Also, Peach and Almond Stones, and many other valuable Frutt | 
and Forest Tree Seeds for planting this fall, a catalogue of which | 
may be had gratis at this place. 


other kind of Grass cultivated in New England, 
White Mulberry Seed. 

This day received, afew pounds of warranted genuine White 
Mulberry Seed, raised in Coventyy, Con, this season, and save 
ed with care expressly for as—For sale by the |b. or ounce. 

Shallots for fail planting, ‘Tree and Potato Onions, 

Tangier Cauliflower. 

We have just received through Mr Malony, the American 
Consul at Tangier, a few lbs. of this celebrated Cauliflower 
seed. A small parcel was sent to the Hon. Jonathan Hunewell 
of this city, a few years since, who pronounces it altogether su- 
perior to any seed from England, aud whieh produced cauliflow- 
ers much finer than any he had seen cultivated in this country, 

Thorn Quicks for Hedges. 

A few thousand Buckthorns and Hawthorns. The latter were 

imported from Glasgow last spring, and are in fine order for 


| transplanting, 85.00 per thousand, 75 cents per hundred. We 


are now filling up an order for Georgetown, (LD. C.) for several 
thousands of the American Thorn, which will be delivered here 
at 85 per thousand for seedlings ; $6 for plants two years old. 
i’ersons in want of this valuable thorn for live hedges are desired 
to transmit their orders soon. 

Roots of the Pie-Plant, or Tart Rhubarb. 

A large supply of the roots of the Rheum Undulatum, or Tart 
Rhubarb, or Pie-Plant, an excellent article for summer use. 
(See N. E. Farmer, vol. vi. page 290, and page 11 of this vol- 
ume, and Fessenden’s New American Gardener, article Rhu- 
barb, for its culture and uses.) ‘The roots are in fine order for 
transplanting this fall. Price 25 cts. per root 

Seed Potatos. 

A few bushels La Plata or Long Red Potatos, raised by Mr 
Gourgas of Weston; selected for seed, of a uniform size, and 
much improved as to their earliness, by the careful attention of 
Mr G. For sale at the 

New England Farmer Seed Store, 
No. 52 North Market, Streei-—Boston. 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. _ 


| FROM) To 











APPLES, best, - - - - jbarrel. 3.00) 3 75 
ASHES, pot, first sort, = - - - | ton, [100 OO log 00. 
Pearl, first sort, - - - - 130 00135 CO 
BEANS, white, - - ° - bushel. 80 61:12 
BEEF, mess, - - - barrel.) 10 00 10 
Cargo, No. 1, - i 8 50 9 OU 
Cargo, No. 2, - - se 750; 775 
BUTTER, inspected, No.1, new, -  |pound.| M 16 
CHEESE, new milk, - - 2 7 9 
Skimmed milk, - - “ 2 S 

FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, -  |barrel,| 8 50! 8 75 
Genesee, - ° - - | * | 9@ 9 

Rye, best, - ° . « |. ® 

| GRAIN, Corn, - . - - bushel.’ 63 67 
ive, - - - - “| 75 8) 

barley, + - - - “ | 70 

Oats, ‘ . « » “ 30 38 

HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - ‘pound. H Q 
LIME, - . - - : - | cask. 85 90 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at « ton, | 300 
PORK, clear, - - - - barrel. 16 00) 16 30 
Navy, mess, ° - “ | 13 00) 13 2 

Cargo. No. 1, ° on 15 00) 13 2% 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - . - ‘bushel.; 206) 2 
Orchard Grass, ° ° “ | 1 00 

Fowl Meadow, - - or fa i 400 

Rye Grass,  » «ff @ | | 400 

‘Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - | “ 5 00 

Red Top. - - . i Wari | 1 00 

Lucerne, - - . - jpound 7 

White Honeysuckle Clover, Ss ”D 

Red Clover, (northern) - - 1] 12 

French Sugar Beet, - ° “ 1 5 

Mangel Wurtzel, - - | * 1 BO 

WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - “ 3 45 
Merino, full blood. unwashed, 4 234 28 

Merino, three fourths washed, I ” 33} 37 

Merino, half & quarter washed of 36 

Native, washed, - - - ” 2 28 

Pulled, Lamb’s, firstsort, - | “ | A 4s 

Putled, Lamb’s, second sort, {| “ | 22 30 

Pulled, spinning, first sort,; oe | 35 


PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR. HAYWARD. 
(Clek of Foneuil-hall Market.) 


: : | PEEP hest piece - ; 0 12 
Garden and Field Sceds. BEEP, best p aa “4 7 ou . =e ; 

, ° : . . ’ resn, Ps e . ¥ 

rhe largest collection and variety of Garden, Field, "Pree and PORK, - ear h — = 2 i 6 
Herb Seeds to be found in New England, at wholesale and retail. | VEATI et cs . . 1 5 6 
The Seeds are all raised in this vicinity, expressly for this Es- | MUTTON . s é ry 9! 10 
tablishment, by careful and experienced growers, and are war- | yyy: TRY “| 8| 1 
ranted pure and fresh. Country ie ie ce oo , i . 

r and fresh. ountry traders supplied with boxes of | BUTTER, keg and tub, - " “ 14) 2» 
prime seeds, for the retail trade, on liberal terms. A pampbiet i iii tie hea « « | 20 
catalogue (2d edition) of our Seeds, Trees, &c. is published and | EGGS pret lamte es = dozen.| 9 2 

. ce : ° “Aris, . ° - ri ” 2 4 . 
will be forwarded gratis to auy one who will send for it. MEAL, Rye, retail * vuushel,! 70 
Orchard Grass Seed. ” Indian, retail, - - = “ | 49 

A few more bushels of this valuable Grass Seed, growth of | POTATOS, - - - - spe van 

1828. Also, Lucerne, White Clover, Fowl Meadow, and every | CLDER, [according to quality,] - |barrel.i 2 00] 3 00 
. ‘ 
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MISCELLANIES. 








Egotism.—Those people who have nothing 
else in them are, generally, full of themselves. 


A good man is a useful man.—The blessings 
of education, wealth, rank, leisure, authority, and 
reputation, are granted toa few, that they may 
employ them for the good of the whole commu- 
nity ; so that those who labor may have no cause 
to reproach those who do not work with their 


hands for being drones, and a useless burthen to | 


the community. 


Responsibility of men of talents —When a 
talent is given to any one, an account is opened 
with the great Giver, who appoints a day in 
which he will arrive and redemand his own with 
usury. 


Success and its consequences.——Prosperity, 
which hardens weak souls, softens generous 
hearts ; and nothing can be more gentle than a 
hero after victory. 


Poverty and Knavery.—The poorer a man 
is, the more necessity there is for his being 
honest. A rich knave may, perhaps, prosper 
for a time in worldly affairs; but a poor knave 
will soon have as little credit as cash, and will 
not only suffer but deserve all the evils, which 
poverty can inflict. 


Aqueer mistake.—When the late Admiral Cros- 
by was dining with Col. Fitzgerald, at Merrian- 
square, London, he happened to lay his huge 
brown fist upon the table; at that moment Dr 
Jenkins, who was very short sighted, casting his 
eyes around the table in search of a loaf of bread, 
happened to rest them on the Admiral’s fist ; and 
mistaking it for a loaf, thrust his fork plump into 
it. The Admiral smarting with the wound, said 
in a rage, “ don’t trouble yourself to reach—tI "ll 
help you,” and raised the same fist to demolish 
the doctor. The doctor perceiving his mistake, 
cried out, “only a slice, sir, it wont go round.” 
This disarmed the Admiral of his wrath, and so 
convulsed the company with laughter, that, all the 
dyspeptick cases at table were discontinued. 


Fontenelle.—At the close of a fine summer’s day, 
Fontenelle was discovered by a friend reclining 
on the sunny side of a hill, contemplating a flock 
of sheep, which, anxious for the arrival of their 
shepherd, kept bleating. “Why so melancholy, 
sir?” inquired his friend, “ ruminating, no doubt, 
on human vicissitudes and .” “You are 
very right,” said the amiable philosopher, inter- 
rupting him; “Iam examining that noisy flock 
before us, and I am just saying to myself—that 
among them 200 sheep, it is very probable there 
is not to be found one tender shoulder of mutton!” 
—London Weekly Review. 











Cobbett on Early Education.—* I have just now 
put my French Grammar into the hands of my 
youngest son, who is 14 years and a half old—that 
being about the age that I think it best for boys 
to begin to read books; and as to girls, they will 
always begin soon enough, if you suffer any books 
to be in the house. I have no opinion of settling 
little creatures down to pore over printed letters, 
before it is possible for them to understand any 
reason which you give for anything, The first 
thing in my mind, is to do your best to cause there 
to have healthy bodies ; then, as sotm as they can 











1eason, they will have sound minds, learn anything 
you put before them, and they will, in a trice, 
overtake the little masters that have been perched 
upon a form from three years old to fourteen.” 


— Sn 





In 1697, the corporation of New York order- 
ed lights to be placed in their windows, during 
the dark time of the moon. At this time, the 
city contained 6000 inhabitants, 600 of whom 
depended upon bolting for a living. At a sub- 
sequent period, in the same year, it was ordered 
that every seventh house hang out a pole with a 
lantern, to light the streets. 


In 1757, Staten Island was sold by the In- 
dians to the Dutch, for 10 shirts, 20 pairs of 
stockings, 10. guns, 30 bars lead, 30 lbs. powder, 
12 coats, 2 pieces duffil, 30 kettles, 50 hatchets, 
25 hoes, and a number of knives and awls.— 
T'wo years after, the Indians complained that 
the terms of the sale had not been complied 
with, and the Dutch were obliged to add more 
trinkets, when the island was formally delivered 
to Thomas Lovelace and Mathias Nichols.— New 

ork Gazette. 








The Catskill Republican of the 26th ult. says 
that more than three thousand firkins of butter, 
made principally in Delaware county, came into 
that village in one Cay. Schoharie has sent a 
vast quantity of wheat this season, to the same 
place. ‘Toast, we imagine, will be plenty in 
Catskill this year. Will old Berkshire send 
them some cheese to eat with it ? 


“A Salt River Roarer.”—One of those two- 
fisted back-woodsmen, ‘ half horse, half alliga- 
tor, and a little touch of the snapping turtle,” 
went lately to see a caravan of wild beasts. Af 
ter giving them a careful examination, “ he of- 
fered to bet the owner,” says the Western Mer- 
cury, ‘that he could whip his lion in an open 
ring; and he might throw in all his monkeys, 
and let the zebra kick him occasionally during 
the fight!” 








Indigo.—It is proposed to revive the cultiva- 
tion of Indigo in Florida. Formerly much was 
produced there, which was only rivalled by that 
of the Caraceas. In former times, nearly 
$180,000 were paid in London, in one year for 
Florida Indigo. 





The first Paper Mill in England, was ezected 
at Dartfort, by a German, in 1588, who was 
knighted by Elizabeth; but it was not before 
1713, that a stationer, one Thomas Wathers, 
brought the art of paper making to any perfec- 
tion. 





A nectarine scion, inserted in a peach stock, 
on the farm of Mr W. Elliot, of Northford, 
Conn. grew five feet six inches the last season, 
handsomely proportioned, with fine thrifty 
branches. 





Old proverb.—“ He who whistles much has an 
empty head.” 





We learn, says the Williamstown Advocate, 
that all the merchants in six towns in Berkshire 
county, have determined to retail no more ardent 
spirit. 

Large orders for silks have been received from 
America at Lyons and St Etienne. 





» Cobbett.—This extraordinary man alluding to 
the number of his “works,” observes—If any 
young man wish to know the grand secret relative 
to the performance of such wondrous labor, it is 
told him in a few words—be abstinent—be sober 
—go to bed at eight o’clock and get up at four— 
the last two being of still more imyportance than 
the two former. A full half of all that I have ever 
written, has been written before ten o’clock’in 
the day ; so that I have had as much leisure as 
any man Iever knew any thing of. If young 
men will but set about the thing in earnest, let 
them not fear of success ; they will soon find that 
it is disagreeable to set up, or to rise late. Litera- 
ry coxcombs talk of “consuming the midnight 
oil” No oil, and a very small portion of candles, 
have I ever consumed, and I am quite convinced, 
that no writing is so good as that which comes 
from under the light of the sun. 





The merchants in Boston have come to a res- 
olution to decline in future to give a discharge 
to their debtors, either in Boston or in the coun- 
try, for less than one hundred cents on a dollar, 
in case of Joss by fire, unless their property 1s in- 
sured to near the amount of its value, 





Anew State Prison, in the vicity of Westches- 
ter, N. Y. has just been completed. It is built of 
white marble, is 4824 feet long, 44 broad, 4 stories 
high, and contains 800 cells, 





From the year 1821 to 1825 inclusive, the value of 
silk goods imported into the U. States, was upwards 
of thirtyfive millions of dollars, Nothing is wanting 
but proper attention paid to the subject to enable the 
inhabitants of the U. States not only to supply do- 
mestic consumption with this costly article, but to 
export it. 





| and on the Maki 








SUBSCRIPTION 
For importing Grape Vine Roots from France, at a moderate 
price, and encouraging the introduction ef thut culture into the 

Onited Siates. 

Mr Alphonse Loubat, having considerably enlarged his Vine- 
yard, on Long Island, where he now has, in full cultivation, 
thirty-five acres of ground, containing 72,000 Grape Vine 
Roots ; having also the peculiar advantage of being enabled to 
procure the best specimens of roots from his father’s extensive 
vineyards and nurseries, in the districts of Bordelais, Clerac, 
and Buzet, departments of Gironde and Lot and Garonne, ia 
France, (45° N. Lat.) proposes to the numerous friends to the 
cultivation of the grape vine in the United States, a subserip- 
tion will be opened on the first of August, 1828, 

Mr A. L. will engage to furnish subscribers with the Grape 
Vine Roots, before the first of March next, and forward them 
free of expense, to the different cities where subscription lists 
shall have been opened. ‘The roots will be three years old, and 
yil produce considerable fruit the second year from the time of 

heir being planted. They will be carefully classed and paeked 

in boxes, with some of the original soil in which they have been 
raised, which will greatly facilitate the thriving of the roots, 
when transplanted. 

Orders will be punctually attended to : the subscribers desig- 
nating the quantities and species of the grape vine roots they 
wish to have. They will engage to pay for 1000 roots or more, 
at the rate of 12 1-2 cents for each root; for less than 1000, at 
the rate of 15 cents; and 25 cents per root for less than 50.— 
Roots only two years old, shall be paid for at the rate of 9 cents 
each, for 10 or more; 12 1-2 cents for less than one 1000; and 
18 cents for Jess than 50 roots. Payment to be made on deliv- 
ery of the roots. Letters not received unless paid. 

Subscription lists are open at New York, with Alphonse Lon- 
bat, 85 Wall street; ston, E. Copeland, Jr—.Albany, R. 
M’Michael—Philadelphia, Van Amringe—Baltimore, Willard 
Rhoads—Washington City, Wm. Pairo, Richmond, Dayen- 
port, Allen & Co. Savannah, Hall, Shapter & Hy gar ned 
Orleans, Foster & Hutton Charleston, (S. C.) J. & J. Street 

Co. Mr A. Loubat’s book on the Culture of the Grape Vine, 
of Wine, may be found atthe principal book - 
sellersef the United States; end his agents will furnish them 
gratis to subscribers. 1D1 


Wanted Immediately, 

Six or eight Journeyman Chair siakers, at the Newbu 
Chair Factory—Cash and the highest price given.—Apply to 
Nathan Haskell, Agent for the Proprietors. 

Newburyport, Dec. 19. 1828. Ss 
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